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ABSTBACT 

This paper anaXyBes the tasks and practices by vhich 
state education agencies (SBAs) can infXuence curricuXar and 
instructlonaX change at the XocaX schooX XeveX* To gather data for 
their anaXyslSv the authors retrieved the Xiterature on SBAs and 
studied docunents pertaining to the functions and practices of SBAs 
in 32 states* In addition, an intensive study «as sade of the 
IXXinois SBA and its reXationship to eXesentary and secondary schooXs 
in the State* Fron these data# the authors deveXop severaX detailed 
taxonosies that describe the objectives and practices of SBAs* the 
effectiveness of SBA practices as perceived by XocaX schooX 
personneXt and the characteristics of XocaX schooX s that affect their 
perception of SBA effectiveness* incXuded are a nunber of figures and 
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CURRICULUM/INSTRUCTIOHAL CHANGE THROUGH STATE EDUCATION AGENCIES 

A task — ^ practice approach* 

William L» HtumB 
Robert L* Buser 

The enactotent of the Elementary Secondary Education Act of 1965 
specifically the titles and subsequent amendments designed to strengthen 
state education agencies (SEA*s) *— posed new challenges to most state 
departments. The challenges were unique In that they were accompanied 
by financial resources as well as expectations for currlculum/lnstruc~ 
tlonal change. While the SEA's were suddenly thrust Into a context 
characterised by Increased monies and leadership expectations, they 
were soon to confront two realitless first, roost SEA*s did not have a 
strong tradition as agentr for educational change; second, but of 
equal import; they were expected to implement change without benefit 
of either a significant body of empirically based research or tested 
models from which to implement their new found role. In short, the 
dilemna of the typical SEA was that of increased leadership responsi- 
bility, rrlatlvely adequate financial resources, but a paucity of tra- 
dition and research based models from which to develop direction or means 
to accomplish change at the local school level. 

Purpose 

It was within this context that the writers set about to analyze 
the tasks and practices (means) by which SEA's might influence currlcular 



«The contents of this paper are elaborated in detail in a monograph 
entitled Curriculum-Instructional Change Through State Education Agency 
Leadership: A Manual for State Education Agency Personnel by Buser and 
Humm. Source: Studies in Adult Education, College of Education, Southern 
Illinois University at Carbondale, 197A. 
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and instructional change at the local school level* Our immediate focus 
w^s three-fold: 

(1) To identify the tasks (ohjectives) that ni^t be 
implenented by SEA*s in the process of improving 
educational activities at the local school levels 

(2) To identify the practices (means) available to SEA* a 
to achieve given objectives; 

(3) To construct taxonomies or classifications of the 
identified tasks and practices* 

Rationale 

It was anticipated that these taxonomies vould be useful at both 
the theoretical and applicational levels. At the theoretical level the 
aims were: (1) to 'develop a conceptual framework or model from which to 
design instrumentation and processes for the evaluation of alternative means 
of achieving specified SEA objectives; (2) to identify the tasks to be 
achieved by an SEA in the implement&tion of improved curriculum-instruc- 
tional activities in the local schools. 

At the applicational level the aims were: (1) to provide SEA 
personnel with an inventory of potential means (herein referred to as 
practices) from which they might choose alternative courses of action to 
achieve given objectives; (2) to provide SEA planners with one means to 
plan and evaluate the efficacy of alternative practices; (3) to establish 
bases for the development of functional in-service training programs for 
SEA personnel assigned responsiblity for curriculum-instructional change 
in local schools; and (A) to suggest guidelines for the direction of SEA 
personnel interested in effecting change at the school level. 

Conceptual Base 

The contents that follow were drawn largely from investigations 
spanning a four year period culminating in Humm's 1972 Illinois study. ^ 



The research activity was Initiated in 1968 through in-depth structured 
interviews with SO plus key personnel of the Illinois SEA that extended 
over a two-year period. During this time the investigators analysed 
documents from 32 states to ascertain the functions and practices of 
SEA*s intended to improve instruction in the respective states* 
Subsequently, a questionnaire designed to elicit the perceptions of SEA 
personnel relative to the tasks (objectives) and practices (means) deemed 
most appropriate and effective was field tested in Florida* Finally* 
in 1970, a refined questionnaire was sent to a sample of elementary 
and secondary school superintendents, principals, and curriculum 
personnel from 101 Illinois counties. 

Additionally, we reviewed the literature related to statements of 
SEA functions and found that they were typically so general as to provide 
little direction to SEA practitioners. Illustrative of these broad or 
global statements of functions is the classification used by Beach*' in 
categorizing SEA activities as leadership, regulatory, and operational. 
Campbell and Layton^ identified five areas of SEA activities: operational, 
regulatory, service, developmental, and public support and cooperation. 
Similarly, the SEAs of Maryland,^ Minnesota,^ and lowa^ described th^lr 
functions as leadership, regulatory, and operational while Louisiana^ 
expanded the leadership function to Include planning, advisory, coordl- 
nation, research, public relations, and in-service education. Washington" 
reported the two general categories of leadership-service and regulatory, 
then listed additional functions Including administration and evaluation, 
materials and resources, pre-servlce education, in-service education, and 
coordinating activities with somewhat more specific functions outlined in 
more detail. A review of the documents secured from 32 SEA*s in response 



to a request for descriptions of their functions relative to changed 
curriculum-instructional practices in local schools* led the writers to 
conclude that only seven (approximately 20 percent) were able to 
provide well'^developed statements of purpose* In short* these state- 
ments, as well as those found in the review of literature* were judged 
to be 80 general that they would provide inadequate direction to SEA 
personnel responsible for improved curriculum-instruction activities 
in the local schools* 

Outcomes 

The products of these preliminary studies were two-fold: 

One: A Taxonomy of State Education Agency Tasks* 

Since the writings related to the functions of SEA*8 were judged 
to inadequately describe the activites of SEA*s, and certainly were not 
detailed enough to suggest specific courses of action or practices for SEA 
personnel, the writers deemed it necessary to develop statements of function 
or purpose in an Improved form. The criteria against which these were 
developed were as* follows: 

The statements should : 

a. be stated in an action oriented form* i.e.* a form that implies 
action on the part of the initiator, in this instance personnel 
of the SEA; 

b. identify the outcome consequent upon the action of the initiator; 

c. identify the target group to which the SEA activity is to be 
directed; 



*A task is defined as the specific act, chore, or job to be accomplished 
by the initiator — in this instance the SEA— for the purpose of achieving a 
desired outcome, i.e., a change in a local school curriculum-instruction 
activity. ^ 
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d. be svated in a form that is specif ie and descriptive enough 
to provide direction to the initiator; and 

e. be in a lonnat that enhances the potential for evaluating 

ft 

the effectiveness of alternative practices that might be 

employed by SEA*s. 
The application of the above criteria, although not strictly applied 
in every case, led to the selection of the task oriented format; i.e., one 
in which the tasks were described in terms of the acts or behaviors of the 
initiator. 

The next step was to identify and state the tasks. This was accom- 
plished through an analysis of: (1) the established statements of functions 
of SEA*s; (2) interviews and questionnaire responses of SEA personnel and 
local school personnel; (3) the educational change process as discussed 
in the literature; and (4) a reflection upon personal experiences as 
employees and consultants with SEA*s. The outcome is presented in Figure 
1, (At this point it should be noted that even though the tasks are 
categorized and enumerated on a research to practice continuum,, it is not 
suggested or implied that their relationship is linear or sequential.) 

In the conceptualization of this taxonomy the writers weri 
heavily influenced by the writings of Cuba, Clark, ^ Rogers, and Brickell.^^ 
In addition, we were influenced by the suggestions of SEA and local school 
personnel who participated in the Florida pilot study and the Illinois 
'>Ludy. 

Two: Practices* By Which State Education Agencies Influence 

Curriculum and Instructional Activities in I*ocal Schools 

*A practice Is defined as a descrlbable means by which a SEA consciously 
seeks to influence a curriculum-instructional activity in a local school. 

o 
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A pressing problem confronting SEA personnel with planning or decision 
making responsibility Is the selection of the most effective means by which to 
achieve a desired outcome. Obviously, the quality of a decision Is necessarily 
limited by the feasibility of the alternatives from which a choice Is to be 
made. In order to provide practicing SEA personnel with a comprehensive Inventory 
of alternative means by which to Influence local school activity, an Inver.toty 
of A5 practices Is presented In taxonomlc form In Figure 2.* 

LEA Perceptions of the Tasks and Practices Psed 

by the SEA to Influence Currlculuar and Ins tructional 

Change In the Local Schools 

The Identification of SEA tasks focused on changing currlcular and 
Instructional activities In local schools was felt to require evaluation In 
the same way that Input to systems are frequently tested — through collection 
of the perceptions of the affected Individuals and/or organisations. Given 
this premise, and the condition that the tasks prescribed were a coalescence 
of SEA task analysis and conceptual writings on educational change, It was 
deemed most appropriate to obtain the perceptions of TEA personnel to the 
tasks. Additionally, It was determined that LEA perceptions of the practices 
employed by SEA's In an effort to change curriculum/Instruction In the 
schools were by a similar reasoning equally valuable. 

Questions Investigated 

Accordingly, a study was designed to provide answers to the following questlonss 
1. What do local school personnel view as the most critical (least critical) 

tasks which the SEA might implement for the purpose of inflMendng curriculum 

and instructional activities in local schools? 



★Presented here is an outline of the taxonomy; the complete Taxonomy o f 
Practices is contained in pp. 21-30 of the monograph, Curriculum-Inf^t^ructlonal 
Changes Through State Education Aeencv Leadership. 
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2. What eategoriet of tasks (rasearehi development » dlsseminatioiii 

* 

evaluation* tralnlngi quality control) which the SEA might implement do the 
local school personnel perceive as most essential (least essential)? 

3. What do local school personnel believe to be the most effective 
practices typically employed by the SEA? 

4. Do local school personnel feel that the effectiveness of the practices 
used by the SEA is dependent upon certain factors characteristic of the local 
school? 

5. To whom do local school personnel feel the SEA should direct its 
influence iu order to achieve maximum impact to cause a portion of the schools 
of the state to implement particular educational programs or practices on a 
pilot basis? 

Population and Sample 

The population for this study consisted of public school personnel in 
the 101 counties of Illinois exclusive of Cook County. Exclusion of Cook 
County was based on the need to isolate the influence of this large metropolitan 
area containing the Chicago elementary and secondary schools as well as large 
suburban school districts. Among other considerations, unique organizational 
and administrative patterns prevalent in Cook County also suggested the need 
to reserve these school districts for future study. Local school personnel 
included In the population were district superintendents, principals, and 
Individuals other than superintendents and principals having Institutional 
responsiblity for curriculum and/or Instruction. 

An invited sao^ple of 220 local school personnel was obtained through 
the process of cluster sampling of the 1080 school districts Included in the 
defined population. One hundred seven school districts were systematically 
selected from the 1080 school districts, and superintendents and principals 
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In these 107 districts constituted a part of the invited sample. In 
addition, 90 curriculum-instruction personnel whose titles were indicative 
of their responsibility for curriculua and/or instruction were selected to 
conplete the final portion of the invited sample. 

The data producing sample was 6A percent of the invited sample and 
consisted of 198 public elementary and secondary school personnel including 
58 district superintendents, 71 principals, and 69 curriculum-instruction 
personnel. 

Inst rumenta t ion 

A questionnaire was used to collect data from elementary and secondary 
school personnel in the invited sample. The instrument was designed to 
obtain both structured and free response from the local school personnel. 

Personnel of the Department of Research and Development of the Division 
of Planning and Development, Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
of the State of Illinois reviewed the initial version of the Instrument and 
made suggetttions for its content, composition, and production. Subsequently, 
the questionnaire was. produced and pilot tested with personnel of the Florida 
State Department of Education.^ Applying the results of the pilot test, 
the questionnaire was revised, recomposed, and produced in final forte. 

SEA Tasks: Findings 

School personnel were presented fifteen tasks which the SEA might 
implement in the process of influencing curriculum and instruction in the 
local schools of the state end asked to classify five of the tasks as 
"most critical** and five of the tasks as "least critical." For each of the 
respondent groups and all groups combined a most critical: least critical ratio 
(MC:LC), in Which the numerator <MC) was the frequency of roost critical 
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ratings for the task and the denominator (LC) was the f requeue* least 
critical ratings for the ta8k» was calculated for each of the fifteen tasks. 
Tasks were then ranked in order of critlcalness of the basis of the magnitudes 
of the MC:LC ratios; the tasks having greater MC:LC values being classified 
as higher in critlcalness than those having lesser MC:LC values. 

The data indicated that all respondent groups were generally in 
agreement as to the five tasks which should be most critical and also as to 
the five tasks which should be least critical. Further, there was very 
substantial agreement by the three groups of school personnel as to the 
rankings of the five most critical tasks and five least critical tasks 
among the fifteen tasks. (See Tables 1 and 2) 

The five most critical tasks, in rank order, follow: (The first 
number in the ordered pair following the task is the hC:LC ratio: the second 
number is the frequency with which the task was rated "nost critical.**) 

1. T-12, To aid local school personnel in the process of 
implementing educational programs and practices new to 
their school. (12.80:1, 128) 

2. T-2, To conduct research for the purposes of providing 
local school personnel with reliable information relative 

to the availability and desirability of specific educational 
programs and practices in terms of student achievement, 
feasibility, and implications for adoption. (6.14:1, 129) 

3. T-5, To create an awareness among local school personnel of 

the availability of desirable educational programs or practices. 
(6.06:1, 103) 

4. T-1, To identify the existence of promising educational 
programs and practices that might be of interest to local 
school personnel. (3.44:1, 93) 

5. T-13, To aid local school personnel in the process of 
maintaining the quality of new and/or established educational 
programs and practices in their school. (3.38:1, 81) 

The five least critical tasks, in rank order, follow: 

11. T-11, To train local school personnel to use specific 
educational programs and practices in the schools of the 
state. (0.38:1, 37) 

13 



TABLE 1 



RANK21IGS OP THE MOST CRITICAL TASKS WHICH MIGHT BE IMPLEMQITED Bi 
THE STATE EDUCATION AGQICY IN THE PROCESS OF BIFLUENCINO 
CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES IN THE LOCAL 
SCHOOLS, BSr FREQUBNCy OP RESPONSE /IID Bi CATEGORY 
OP LOCAL SCHOOL PERSONNEL* 



Taak 
Number 

* 


Rrequenoys 
(S) (P) 


Moat Critical 
(C) (A) 


(S) 


Rank 
(P) (c) 


(A) 


T-2 


57 


47 


^5 


1^ 


1 


2 


2 


1 


T-12 


55 


ii8 


47 


128 


2 


1 


1 


2 


T.5 


27 


58 


58 


105 


'».5 


5 


5 


5 


T-1 


27 


29 


37 


95 




4.5 


4 


4 


T-14 


• 50 


29 


28 


87 


5 


4.5 


6.5 


5 


T-15 


22 


28 


. 51 


81 


7 


6 


5 


6 


T-10 


20 


20 


27 


67 


8 


9 


8 


7 


T-15 


25 


26 


14 


65 


6 


7 


10 


8 


T-8 


17 


11 


28 


56 


9 


12 


6.5 


9 


T-6 


14 


22 


' 17 


55 


10 


8 


9 


10 


T-11 


7 


18 


' 12 


57 


12 


10 


11 


11 


T-3 


9. 


10 


10 


29 


11 


15 


12 


12,5 


T-4 


5 


15 


9 


29 


14 


11 


15 


12.5 


T-7 


6 


5 


7 


18 


15 


1^.5 


14 


14 


T-9 


2 


5 


5 


10 


15 


14,5 


15 


15 



*(S)— Superintendents; (P)— Principals; (C)— Curriculum- 
Instruction Personnel; (A) — All* 



TABLE 2 

COMPOSITE RANKBIQS OF THE MOST CRITICAL TASKS VIHICH MlOIfr 
BE IMPLB4aiTED Bi THE STATE EDUCATION AOENOT, BT 
FREQtlENCy OF RESPONSE AND Et VAUUE OF THE MOST 
CRmCALtLEAST CRITICAL RATIO (NCiLC) 



Task 
Number 


Frequency t 
Most Critical 


Rank by 
Frequency 


MCsLC 


Rank by 
MCsLC 


T-12 


128 


2 


12«o0s1 


1 


T-2 


129 


• 




2 


T-5 


105 


, 3 

• 


OeOOtl 


3 


T-1 


93 




^ li la m 

3»44j1 




T-13 


81 


6 

• 


3.381 1 


3 


T-1 4 

• 


87 




i.98ti 


0 


T-6 


53 


10 

• 


1.13JI • 


7 


T-8 


56 


9 


i.ion 


8 


T-15 


65 


8 


0.93«1 


9 


T-10 


67 


7 


0.9i«l 


10 


T-11 


37 


11 


0.38*1 


11 


T.3 


29 


12.5 


0.26j1* 


' 12 


T-4 


29 


12.5 


0.26:1* 


• 13 


T-7 


18 


14 


0.1$:1 


14 


T-9 


10 


15 


0.07* 1 


15 



^:LC valuea differ in the third decimal place* 
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12. T-3, To Invent, design, or develop new educational 
programs and practices for use In the schools of 
the state. (0,26tl, 29) 

« 

13. T<-4, To package educational programs or practices In 
a form that makes them usable In the schools of the 
state. (0.26:1, 29) 

14. T-7, To cause a number of the schools of the state to 
Implement a specific educational program or practice 
on a pilot basis. (0.13:1, 18) 

15. T-9, To cause the schools of the state to adopt or 
Implement a specific educational program or practice. 
(0.07:1, 10) 

The five most critical tasks Included the two tasks from the category 
of quality control (T-12 and T-13), the two tasks from the category of 
research (T-1 and T-2), and one task from the category of dissemination (T-5). 
Among the five least critical tasks were one task from the category of 
training (T-11) , the two tasks from the category of: development (T-3 and T-A) , 
and two tasks from the category of dissemination (T-7 and T-9). 

Examination of the combined ratings of the tasks In each of the six 
task categories revealed that: (1) the highest ranked category was that of 
quality control, with a MC:LC ratio of 6.15:1; (2) the next highest ranked 
category was research, with a MC:LC ratio of A. 63:1, (3) the third ranked 
category, evaluation, had a MC:LC ratio of 1.33:1; and (A) the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth ranked categories of dissemination, training, and development had 
MC:LC ratios of 0.63:1, 0.60:1, and 0.26:1 respectively. 

The school personnel were asked to list any other tasks they felt to 
be critical In the process of Influencing curriculum and Instructional programs 
or activities In the local schools. Approximately twelve percent of the 
respondents, two-thirds of whom were currlculUm-lnstructlon personnel, made 
comments relating to tasks. Although analysis of the comments revealed 
that no tasks which were new or significantly different from the fifteen 
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tasks presented in the questionnaire were identified* the respondents* 
comments did indicate a desire for SEA leadership and assistance of the type 
reflected by the fifteen tasks* 

ft 

The Effectiveness of SEA Practices: Findings 

The local school personnel rated the general effectiveness of twenty-four 
practices which the SEA could employe in the process of influencing curriculum 
and instructional activities in the local schools on a five. point scale as: 
S— extremely effective, 4— highly effective, 3— -moderately effective, 
2— slightly effective, or 1— ineffective. Ratings of the individual practices 
by the superintendents, principals, and curriculum-personnel were found to be 
in very substantial agreement, as for only two practices of the twenty-four 
were differences in group ratings of a given practice statistically significant. 
(See Table 3) 

The findings indicated that the respondents cited none of the practices 
as extremely effective; only four of the practices as highly effective; 
five practices as more than moderately effective, but not highly effective; 
fourteen practices as moderately to more than moderately effective; and one 
practice as less than moderately effective, but more than slightly effective. 
It was also noted that none of the practices cpuld be classified as slightly 
effective or ineffective. 

The four practices Judged to be highly effective were, in r^nk order, 

as follows: (The number preceding the practice is the rank; the number 

following thit practice is the overall mean rating.) 

(1) Financial reimbursement on a program or project basis 
granted by the SEA. (A. 11)' 

(2.5) Granting or withholding of accreditation status of the 
school by the SEA. (3.95) 
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(2.5) Granting or withholding of financial relnbursenent 
through non*aecredltatlon elaaslflcatlon by the 
SEA. (3.95) 

(4) legislation in the form of statutes enforeed by the 
8tk. (3.90) 

The five practices considered to be more than moderately effective, 
but not highly effective vere» In rank order* as follows: 

(5) Workshops arranged by the S2k, (3.72) 

(6) School visitations by consultants of the SEA for 
purposes other than formal evaluation or accredita- 
tion. (3.68) 

(7.5) School visitations by consultants of the SEA for 
evaluation and accreditation purposes. (3.67) 

(7.5) Policy promulgation and enforcement of minimal 
standards by the SEA. (3.67) 

(9) Instructional programs In the form of In-servlce 
Institutes Implemented through the SEA. (3.64) 

(10.5) Conferences arranged by the SEA. (3.40) 

(10.5) Tours of educational facilities for In-servlce 
educators sponsored by the SEA. (3.40) 

(12.5) Curriculum guides prepared and distributed by the 
SEA. (3.32) 

(12.5) Instructional guides and bulletins published by 
the SEA. (3.32) 

(14) Media production or di^ttrlbutlon: fllws» recordings, 
or tapes made available through the SEA. (3.28) 

(15) Letters and memoranda from the SEA. (3.25) 

(16) Demonstration centers established by the SEA. (3.23) 

(17) Instructional materials centers supported by the SEA. 
(3.22) 

(18) Research In the curriculum-Instruct lonsl areas Imple- 
mented by the SEA. (3.17) 

(19) Teaching kits distributed by the SEA. (3.15) 

(20) School visitations by mobile units from the SEA. 
(3.13) 
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(22.5) 



(21) 



FiliDBt recordings I or tapes distributed by ths SBA. 
:3.10) 

The monthly journal published by the SEA. (2*98) 



(22.5) 



An SEA maintained data bank and information retrieval 
center. (2.98) 



(24) 



Report filing in the form of annual or project reports* 
(2.76) 



Comments by the respondents as to what they had observed or felt to be 
the most effective use of a particular practice as employed by the SEA were 
few. Less than ten percent (19) of ti« school personnel made any sort of 
comment relative to the individual practices. 

Characteristics of Locsl Schools Related to 
the Effectiveness of SEA Practicest Findings 

The school personnel were asked if they felt that the effectiveness of 

the practices used by the SEA to influence local school activities was 

dependent upon certain factors. Examination of the response to this question 

indicated that the effectiveness of SEA practices was felt to be dependent upon: 

1. school sise by 45 percent of the respondents* 

* 2. grade level by only 14 percent of the respondents* 

3. school location (inner-city, rural* suburban, urban) by 45 percent 
of tHe school personnel, 

4. affluence of ^he school district (high or low tax base) by 59 percent 
of the school personnel, and 

5. position of |hg Personnel to whom the practices were directed by 
43 percent of the respondents. 

Respondents indicated that practices which are particularly effective 
in influencing superintendents were, in descending order of frequency cited, 
funding, legislation, research (especially within the local school district), 
policy promulgation, and workshops. Principals were thought to be most 
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influenced by» in descending order of frequency cited» convening activities 
such as conferences and workshops » school vlsitetions by SEA consultants* 
training programs of an in-service nature » and publications providing 
information. Supervisors were perceived to be most frequently influenced 
by* in descending order of frequency cited, convening activities such as 
conferences, workshops, and seminars; school visitations by consultants; 
and informational publications such as bulletins and newsletters. Teachers 
were considered to be primarily influenced almost equally by convening 
activities such as conferences and workshops, and training programs, especially 
in the form of inservice education. 

Finally, the school personnel were asked to indicate the order in Which 
the SEA should direct its influence to six target groups in order to achieve 
the greatest intact under the assumption that the SEA deemed it desirable 
to cause a portion of the schools of the stat6 to ioqplement a particular 
educational program or practice on a pilot basis. Their response suggested 
that the SEA practices should be directed to target groups in the following 
order of priority: (1 • highest priority; 6 - lowest priority.) 

* 

1. superintendents, 

2. principals, 
3* teachers, 

4. supervisors of the school or school district, 

5. school boards, and 

6. Superintendents of Educational Service Regions. 

Conclusions and Inferences Related 
to the Questions Investigated 

Illinois school personnel perceived the most critical tasks thst might 

be implemented by the state education agency in the process of influencing 

curriculum and instructional activities in the local schools as: 

ERIC '''^ 
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First » to aid local school personnel In tV*d process of 
Inpleventlng educational prograns and practices new to their 
school. 

Second* to conduct research for the purposes of providing 
local school personnel with reliahle information relative to 
the availahility and desirahility of specific educational 
programs and practices in terms of student achievement » 
feasihility» and implications for adoption. 

Third* to create an awareness among local schol personnel 
of the availahility of desirable educational programs or 
practices. 

Fourth, to identify the existence of promising educational 
programs and practices that ndght be of Interest to local 
school personnel. 

Fifth, to aid local school personnel in the process of 
maintaining the quality of new and/or established educational 
programs and practices in their schools. 

Although the task, to cause the schools of the state to evaluate their 
present educational programs and practices for the purpose of modification, 
was not perceived as most critical, it probably should be classified as 
very Important. 

Illinois school personnel perceived the least critical tasks that might 
be Implemented by the state education agency in the process of influencing 
curriculum and lnstruction%l activities in the local schools as (in 
ascending order of merit): 

First, to cause the schools of the state to adopt or 
Implement a specific educational program or practice. 

Second, to cause a number of the schools of the state to 
Implement a specific educational program or practice on a 
pilot basis. 

Third, to package educational programs or practices in a 
form that, makes them usable in the schools of the state. 

Fourth, to Invent, design, or develop new educational 
programs or practices for use In the schools in the state. 

Fifth, to train local school personnel to use specific 
educational programs and practices in the schools of the state. 
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It was clearly evident that tasks in the categories of quality control 
and research ^re thought to be most essential by the school personnel* while 
the tasks in the category of development were felt to be least essential* 

Although the school personnel were presented with twenty-four practices 
which might be utilized by the SEA in influencing curriculum and instructional 
activities in the local schools, they evidently felt none of the practices 
to be extremely effective as typically employed by the SEA. However, the 
superintendents, principals, and curriculum-instruction personnel all 
perceived four practices, granting of financial reimbursement on a program 
or project basis; granting or withholding of financial reimbursement through 
nonaccreditation classification; and enforcement of statutes by the SEA, 
as highly effective. Furthermore, the superintendents, principals, and 
curriculum-inst ruction personnel all perceived the four practices, workshops 
arranged by the SEA; school visitations by consultants of the SEA for 
purposes other than formal evaluation or accreditation; policy promulgation 
and enforcement of minimal standards by the SEA; and instructional programs 
in the form of in-service institutes implemented through t»»*» SEA, to be 
more than moderately effective, but not highly effective. 

In summary, the ratings of the SEA practices seemed to suggest that 
the school personnel perceived at least one-third of the practices to be at 
best moderately effective, another one-third of the practices as more than 
moderately effective, and one-sixth of the practices as highly effective. 
It was also concluded that the respondents did not believe any of the practices 
to be slightly effective or ineffective, nor did they, regard any of the 
practices as extremely effective. Additionally, those practices perceived as 
highly effective were most likely to be directed to enforcing compliance with 
standards or regulations for funding and/or accreditation. One might hypothesize 

ERIC 
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that those SEA practices which the local school personnel perceived as 
highly effective are the practices which they would least like the SEA to 
enploy, and probahly are also the ones which the SEA least vigorously 
employs. 

Of the factors considered In this study, the school personnel felt that 
the effectiveness of practices used by the SEA to Influence local school 
activities was most likely to be dependent upon the affluence of the school 
district. It is possible that the more affluent school districts can more 
readily participate in SEA sponsored or administered projects, programs, 
and activities because they have the resources and expert personnel which 
are frequently required. 

Finally, the local school personnel felt that if the SEA wanted to 
cause a portion of the school of the state to Implement particular 
educational programs or practices on .% pilot badls, it should direct Its 
Influence with first priority to school district superintendents for maximum 
impact. Principals and teachers were thought to merit second and third 
priority, respectively. Supervisors of schools or school districts, school 
boards, and Superintendents of Educational Service Regions were accorded 
lesser priority. 
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